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^-1- noT icy In Asian countries 

Bural deyelopmait policy 

In be deteirolned by ttae follovdng^^ 

appears to .e d t p^.aot«lty, 

primary goals* Ca) in stitutiona- 

raising oomaunlty, soliaarity;. and (0)1, , • 

W ■■'■ ^ +.r..r/.ttem^t to,.achiavo. all 

ilzatlon ot equality,, A„co«ntry/att®pt 

,llzatlon ,+.,H „„„tl„n oftne • t*. slmulta- 

tne tore? go_als,o.r any oomWnatl® , . 

‘ ■ ‘ .4-^ regard to incompatibilixiy 

neousiy ^>nt as dilanmas vitn • .• : • 

neousiy o , organiza4 on a . 

‘'i 4 ' 4 .:.an develop, goals come to do o 

Of,t;n 5 ,se develop, g , ^ ^^ppiar pe^da.of time 

nierarctilcal' tasls. Inus, , , ■ , _ . . «logie 

to: achieve- one ,„singl®. 

, specific PPi , . to -te- compafdtlv^y 

goal and'.all , t'hesa^ dil^mas 

ne^ncted. Ho^ , = «f toals ■ 6dns«'^'=®^ 

.M.gri:a<e4taliils*i'e^®*s >, ,,.,1 

«.¥etsgy of :i.ra 

anrtio pursuit of ®y „toer 

• vr-'^- the "development of a nos ^ ^ , 

: rf,«e'4bllcy 

«;fiJs^ent^ly strategic 

,% M' v.'.'5"v:'- sv'-'-'t; ■'■ ’■■ ■ ij tti malting approp • ■ ■■(, 

'■ 'Tney are cmoemed ^ 

"intii^^en^tipns yin: 

^i^fa "c^ntry 'c.»o sea' to ^ Int^vene 



^ goal, , And It is' the chbice' of the primary go'al' and 
of the type of interVentldns that 'determine the policy 
' model of rural developm^t for a government, '' 

^ The purpose of this study is to examine oritically 
the' policy model chosen by the’ Oovernmoat of lndla in 
the area of ijiral development. We propose to evaluate 
the effect of the (bveiiiiaient progranmes on the village 
ommunities and to analy.s© the degree to which they 
have been able to achieve their stated obiectlves, 

. The focus of our attention will be .the institutions 

that the government has SJUght to create in order to 
transform, the rural scene, Itfe are assuming that besides 
the ext.sting socio-economic structure of the ruri. .. 
community, the second most important inteimediate variable 
determining the impact of government policies on .ru.r^ 
ddvelopient is its ovn mobllizational and adnini strati ve 
capacity. However, we recognize that this mbblllzational 
arid ddmlnistrative 'capacity^ cannot be anC/sed in isolation 
of the state 'of the rural ooramunity. Therefore, for 
purposes of this paper ' critical and desoripti'V^ attmtlon 
Will be devoted to the mobillzatibnal an'd*' adnlni'str'atlve 
capacity of the govemmait to Impleramt the policy mod^ 
and relevant aspects of the agrarian structure will be 
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brought In only to exanlne this oapaMllty and place it 

■In its pro'per perspective. Keeping this focus j land 
i refoOT- policies,- prlfflarlly -to echange 

■the .agrarian, struo-ture,. hav®. be® . kept out -of our 
.discussion though SB realize they are part , of. the 
total .paolcage esployad to. trahsftfffli the rural .deotor. 

' ' ' BBlbri iiisousslng and analysing speciad pollclesj 

It^m'ay'be Elseful'to descrlbd brlefiy (a) the pdiloy making ; 
ivlroniaiti and (h) the aanlnlstrative aaVltonment In shloh 
- ■these rural «e sohght to be Implasehtedi 



■ ■ Oonstltutlonallf, inaia Me'e 

Svernmeht vlierein a'oOhscloUs effbrt has bemifade to 

■aefini 'the area of policy fortulatlon •tetWen' th'e -G®tre 


■ and the States. Clear ilstlng 'of pdwera has beeh-'made 

■ through the central list, State list, and the Con cUt rent 
ilst-itt 'ttie Ibai an Constitution, th^' way *e federal 

^ Systen' totasaiy i.arks however, depends hot only on the 
alrecSons glti ty we' Supreme-Court In Int erpreting the 
(lonsUtuttoh^but 'ai:M struck by the politloa 

forces op'eheting in the 'chuntry' a given P'ertod of time. 
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: Union .has,; ,811 joyed for foimu|!at|,ng 

ppli0les.botti,.,'lri tne general; arefe. pf economic and, social 
planning an'd/tne .individual .sectors p-f -.vtHe, {economy, i In 
the particular case of iifarsQ. dev^opmoatj innoyntive 
policies have g^er4;tLy been ' articulated by - the l ea^r- 
-i:;:Ship at;! ^th%cen;tral:.leveL even.. thc^U|h '^g^^gi^ture and 

. ® subject,.' it has usually 1 

.^^iprepared ^guldel3^es;fbnrthe strategy of change and'.' 
determined bhe pattern pf programmes that ..will implement f 

■ - -| 

involve both the Centre and ihe states and the two jointly .f 
■share the respon-sltolty. .:for /resul'ts,... -iThe Community 

Deveiopi^ent. Programme is one example oP the, frequently 

>V;. ' ' : ' , V : " ; •' ' '.If 

.observed arranganants wherein the States have ®acted ;■ 

•-'^®if,::;#;®bi:fic.laws , ."If 

I" franevprk while the Centre has not only determined, the j.. 

.Institutional^ frame wrk but. also kepi initial, control i 

and regulation of the programme through grant pf funds, fe 

life tal .management of these agoicies Is taken over completely | 
by the- States.oply when the cen.tre so 'desires., . J': | 

^^^^l''fc;.?f...sudn an arrangenenfis that to 'sustain .'-I 
•a scfti ^e, , he centre and, the state^ must keep up their interest* 
in it. fhe scheiie can be maintained by Centres' interest w 

if it continues to give it financial grants. Sb long as the M 
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resources of the centre are forthcoming, it is to the 
benefit of ■ the state to ikeep up its interest In, form 
atleast l.f not in substance. This means, that more , ■ 

often that not, the Involvement of .the states may be 
determined by the'- quantum of funds It is going to re'celve , . 
from the centre and no t necessarll'y by the acceptance of ^ 
the objectives of rural development by national leadership,. 

' • Consatlb<^’^iyy states give . grea^ importance to the . ,, , .. . 

■fbureaucratlc parapher^ has .to be Installed In , 

order to see that funds keep flowing in and often Ignore 
the objectives for which it has been sei? up-, 

- .'. This- leads to a strange situation. The . cen.tr.e is . 

free to -ar tt culat e a radical; ppl i,cy ■ an i;' ^ ^ : • 
its implenentation and the .states, on th,e other hand, , . 

■ accept the .funds li-tnout being constrain^ d to. fulfill 
■. the objectives of .the poxl-cy. .in s.tltutioaal ,. arrangOTents _ 
exis.t' however to Involve both the Centre and the states 

f f;,. ip^f pplictf foOTuit tion 

.4d.velopmental policies, a Hational Development Council 
has .^een .pet up. The, Pi pst Five Year Plan said, tin a 
country of tti® sl,ze.,of India where the states have under 
the. oona,W:butloh., foil autonomy within their sphere .of 
. .duties, it ..is necessary to have a forum, such as a National 

Develo.pn.eRt,Qounpil at which, fr^^ time to time, th^ Prime 

Minister of India and the Chief Ministers of states can 



review ^S i^rk'lnl ot=’the pl^a^ Its iattonsrasp&mk.:Ati , 

accept the p'ropos'als ennun'clated by ‘the Prime Mini s-t-er'.attd' 
his bdll'eagues^'ahd-do not show' any sharp disagre^en't iwlth 
policy issues.- The fact that the same party, the GOngress, 
iHjles ■•■botli' at'^the c'ed.treahd most ■states''ahd- the ’'fact that:.? 

centre-'commands’resoujfces^- vh ich cah ‘bemused- ’ta't^tflfyi’states' 

denancSs has considerable 'influencb on 'detehnining the pasture 

This concensus "then fails to percolate do T/n t6 the" 
states 'ibr yet another significant reason, ' The character 
of the leadership at the 6eritre arid "the s tateb hasbeen 
motivated by different needs. Diring the In-dependaice movonent, 
leaders had committed themselves to changed rural- structure bv 
radically transforming the land relations. Ste^ ' inequalities 
:;ari;d"©xtrerte,pw^ 

stemming from the unequal size of landholdings, Urif^our^ole 
systQns,.of tenancy and the exploitative hold of the pOwerflil 
over the faimer through Various^ aspects of^ialmani‘ system, 
in qrder to develo a wider base of pollticaldupporV to 
. the^ pritish from the country, radical promlsd" of refdm'"'' 

Slyen. ^ring the post' in d^ eh den ce eria/ Ae nktion'al 
Ipqderst:^^ at the centre has been Involved in fulfllilrig' 
;|hepe:t:;pi:p|gds^;:||t-'EiSpfT^^'olB^iOi^0'O 


Bujs the type of leadership that energed in the 
states ^tended, to negate the promises held out. Tbr- in 
the states^ , the controlling political forces are dominated 
by powerful landed interests. As w€Ll be sho-wn later, the 
policies for bringing donocracy to the local level streng„ 
thjai„ed the very forces against whom the policies of rural 
ch^ge wore directed. State legislatures have a larger 
membership from the rural agricultural class and they . 
ff-ee tor-ltr that, legal .enactm.^ts are weak or so vague that 
they cannot be effectively .-.implQiiented, ^ . . 

The result has been that because the states are 
autonomous in their own sphere,, the centre has only been 
able to establish general guidelines and seek broad 
agreements on objectives of change. This has often led 
to ’'a cbnsiderablegapbeGween what the centre-wants to do 
and wnat actually gets done. However, it is not always; -, 
that the centre is really inter©sted jh getting its ow. 
ideas iiplsnented. ' Over tira'e, pressures- are ■building. .up 
' at the national level ^ so which are similar to the 

developments in the states. In the national parliament, 

’ representatives of the landed interests have continued to 
grow from' lSlin the First Parliament to more, than: 3'3.^ , In 

: i; ||; f ihw ^ .;Pro|l^ 

■'iqpspes t airii s^' :q:f 



’^S' ■ Qnphasfze the ' . 

::;:iilf I'/if :;■ ^1:^:%:: =H:;ha;^e:;; t e e^ 

-rS|]>|'|ei:.^h -f gEi^eUftU^ 

:,|||i^a|,s||e|e::::^h:aet:>;|he::;f;e^deral^ 

;:^ iliM®, ® ® vi^ sh e s : o'f th s ■ ■ •' ' ■ ' 

■states governed by the extent of financial supnort that 
can be mustered from the centre and by the 'character of 

their OTrfi leadership. -In many oases? policies merely become 
instruments for onbelil^ing the:ima,ge of the policy making 
elite and are not t akoi , serioul y., . ! 


III.. 
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. . Ada Inlstratlon and rural development have very close 

links in Initt^a, Governmental policies and programmes have 
relied heavily on the effectiveness of the administrative 
system to bring about changes in the rural sector. Even 
those programmes which depead upon peoples support for their 
success have been so designed that they' cannot succeed ' ' 
uu;iess adrinlstrative support and' effort is also available. 

In ^ fact? the Five Year Plans are replete •with statements 
vfeich ®phasize the close interdependaiance of <public arid 
administrative support* Great store is set by administrative 
leadership, admlriistrative- guidance and assistance '\Ailie 


stressing the responsibility of the people themselves in 
improving their ovn condition. Thus, planners have 

' '■ generall'Y iandepted'::.that t'-solu-tibriniM;;;^^^^^ 

■ ' ' - in ■^poi:sl'tive':f^fgGVein action,^;:;-:;;:^:-;;:';:-^: 

; Two: significant consequences of this -..reliance , .on, 
administrative machinery for nir.al development have .en-erged. 

•• First, rural problans have be® looked at :|rc^_^ari ini-str^ 

tive point of view which has led to .structu-ring and., , 

■ redtructiirlng of the existing administrative.. set up to 

'■•^fulalr'-thb needs of a'particular programme.. Sbcond, . 

^■• ' p'erfoimiance of the' policies- has depended heavily 'upon, the 
"-■^strlhgths-and:;#^ 

Thus, "the uneven pattern of admihistratlve dev^iaopmfUt ... 
thrbughout' the couritry has In ways determined the irregular 

■^.::.pat’-'of:;ru:rai--^ 

Is bo'th: a "strategy /as; w:eli::;:a^n 

''■■•'T he'impact of administration, on rural, development .,q,tem,®n not 

’ '^'oniY the- e-ffectiv.®ess of the agen-cies of- implementation 

" ' but also' from the ■choice of administrative, institutions 

topl'anmt particular- prograri^es,, , 

/ / ../i/li-v-atie purpose of ^ttila: .part o-f . the papcr,,M.,,to , , 

- troaa ’hontours^^^tf^ the aamlnlstratlve np.lW:,ln,Mh3.oa rup^ 

; ; IB stlta tlons -e^ere . set up .and OU-. 
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' ' One of tlie most lmportant-char<5cterlstlGs.-..of 'th e 

Indian acininlstration is its syston of district /^^inis^ 
tratioh. It" represents one of the oldest rtt ’- most powerful 
\ political institutions ih India, It is the product of 

colonial’ rule;' not only has it "but the system of 

Imperial administration itself. ' - ' ' ^ 

be trached back to the early empires of Guptas or Mauryas. In 
;::vthe:Mu^ghis ;:day ; with d^evi sing ’ ' 

.'■a • systen based on delegation of authority to the man on the. 
spcti', The enpire was divided in . subas, sarkars and 
■Parganas, The sarkar-was the counterpart of the modem. 
s^::’div:sti€bt.-:;:'": 

However," the district as we know it today was evolved 
•^by the British and was established in Its- presoat foim at 
■least in some parts of India by 1780. ■ As* a, territorial unit, M 
the size of the district has varied sharply from one region 
to another'-: Some Of the lai^ger districts are almost of 
30y0GO square miles.' 'The |)opul a tloh also varies from 4 million 
to half a million. Apart^ froifi thl s vari^'ce -in .slze,„.the 

dlstricts'are 'a'tiiix -of - rural^iUTban cd mpl-e x. , 

there is one lev^ vhich covers the ontire district. At i 

this level, there is the Collector, Shperlntoident of Police,, 
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Dlstrtot Mtaioal * Health Offloei- and a number of other 
. district iwel officers.. At an intermediate lev.el aietrlc 

. .. Is usually spilt up into a numberof SA b-aiyl Sion s, t^slls an 

ii;i taaulAas; fin many.departm^ts tears is a 9Ab..dlvld 

■ ' officer belov the dl strict officer, tec Is, in change of a 

' 1. There is, for 

snaller territorial unit, the su - ^ • t-.. . 

" ' ” sKample, the Sub-Dlvld onal Officer of the Eevenue ^ 
aeparnnmtand Deputy superintendent of Pol ce e c. 

'"^eib-dlvl Sion. may or may not be ootermlnus ath 

1 '^d urde” a Tehsildar or Mamlatdar.- At the o s 

' l^t'earage itself teere the rev.ue official is «note 

. of district aMnlstratlon are manl fold. 

■■ , . “ the maoor principles 

’ ' ifhei-a'' in describin'g th,.m and in anaiy^ & 

•1 ^ t-i nn has mentioned that the- firs 3 ,n 

underlying their application, la _ 

foremost purpose - over all. o.ther 

■'* ■ ^ nrAer It holds absolute prioiiuor 

^ ” > -n -i-hat law and, order cl^ me? 

■ ■■■"*' Purposes, ’tit means- qilte dmply that law and o , , ... 

^ ^ Into oriority of atten,tion -by., the 

and rightly claims, ab® lute priority . 

. . ■ . \ * We, -M ten above ev ery- th.ing els®. ■ 

. district administration, above to 

:: r ^ 

assess and collect lan n «ter land* 

: a i-,,^osetef district: a«nistrati=n is to a*.lnlster.l^^, . 
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of essential commodities, administration of evacuee property; 
conduct of .national 3 state and local elections etc. The fifth 
purpose Of distilct administration is to take immediate 

as^,. flood., drought, epidemic or ' famine. ' ' ' ■' 

.::di pt'rf cfe^i ■: v:^ ■ 

^.the Brttlsh days, this usually occupied the last priority, 
though welfare of the people living In a district was not 
:mer.ely incidental to or outside of district' administration 


even during those days. 




The^dlstrict administration in perfoiming these tasks 


■' :* wa-s Composed of various functionaries. -.The District Gollector 
-was at the-head of the- district combining with him both., 
-executive as w eil as magistracy powers. In his law md, order 
•functions he was supported by superintendent, ,o f police whose 
organis-atlon al sol worked, at each level of district hierarchy. 
il|jart from these two, the district administration h?ad ai. 

of technical'^ officers like PtlncipaL^": M.edi,cal.i .and Heal th 

Ofacer, SxeGU.tlve;'lhglneer etc. 

■ Ihe -pre^ position in the a^feiinlntration of the 
-dis^rfot'vabdccupied by the ■Gollector. :-He*as the, gdye.mment \ 
fo r the p eople* a^roun d him t he ® tl' re admlni stra tion o f the 
area revolved. The importance with which his role was seen 
by the British government can be seen from the following 
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smlnute of Sir Fltzjames in 0372* 


”lt seems- to. me that .the fiF^t SEg^i^alntenance of 

mult be borne in mind is, is absolutely , 

thf positl.on -Gf Sf Brltl ih rule 
■ ' essential to their influence and 

continue to be a ID , . 


... . ' ' ■ 'This anphasls on the' preanlnent position of the 

■ Bl 3 t«dt:^ 0 olleotor not only vltWn Ms area l.ut aso 
in daallng rftn looai people and probl-s on bePalf of 

' Kvemmont led to many attmdlnal and bebavlonral = ons^ 

X. .t.4 va r^-f thp civil s erv ant a serving as 

The orientation of tne civix & 

quenees. 

4 .' dominated by 'tiM’-'etho s ' deman i^ 

■ ■•^District Collectors were domlnatea ^ ^,nnins 

-tne district. Tbe ^tlre ICS, tbe civil service »^nln. 

In. posts,; bore tbel.r-lnt of tbe In^n^ces generated 

'■ a t-the ' district/ 1' 7;: ' ' 

^ 4 really ruledthe ..country 

. . ..The Indian Civil Service *lch really ^ 

«as -a Closely tait group oftenreferred tp as the s 
'fr^e-: .It was a blgbly select cadre *lcb allov^d 

. into .its fold only a :fter tbe nrst Vbrld *r. 

senior. po, 3 itlons in .government were held by them, 

" . ^pmpptnr Bralbantl has Polnted out 

+-hoofi of the Di strict. Collector, ciaxup , 

■ * . „haractersitlcs of ..».e..lC.S. tpdltlon, 

. that among, the- formo St characters! 

- 1 - d the ethos of bureaucracy were, the assump Jg 

„ .;*tnb . dominated .the.etbos.of ^ 

.;v . ; o:t:Pla^nie ©^^ an . 0 , ..; . . . . . .. y . , ^ .. 



In practice what this reaii 7. .meant was that they believed 
in; their, .o.vn superiority over the masses '•■^d took upon 
; thanseives the monopoly, of UOderstandlng and' providing for 
■■ public., good; 'This belief fe, an if es ted itself ip •hiaibaap" 
.acklnistrat oh wherein they asmmed the rolo.of. paroits and 
gnardlans of the population. "■This automatically led to a 
eense, of distifsgit' towards non-.bureaucratic institutions 
. that were willing to share in the responsibilities for public 
■.welfare or in defining what was in public interest. ’ A’ 
fueling of monopoly of virtue was thus further generated. 

Together 3 A 2 ith this, orientation, a proDium' was placed 

on qjiok decisions, independent .and fim action,' hot unlike 
the field military administration. Memories of fomer IGS 
ofacers are replete with romantic descriptions of , their 
^decision making abilities exercised sometimes in most 
difficult circumstances. Independ^aice and impartiality were 
the cherished goals and many a district; officer prided 
himself in having disagreed' with dls secretari.a^ 

- finally, a s pointed out- earlier,, malntaiance of law 
and order ®ioyed absoluti. y priority among .the IGS^ The 


■ICS officer, In dftsrge of his aetrtct, oonsiaerea mteina 
owdal -te-gcoa ,a*.inl.tratlon/hls 'area. Hls^te® 
aSong hla group- dap® aea on tow.he.perfoiriea his 

duties in this sphere, lack of Initiative or.laok of 
Juagment In face of an unruly mob or failure to exercise 




authority to quell a riot were the most despleed q^ 

an officer couia 

Thus the heritage of tne piosu. w ay . . .. 

oon'sl^stea primarily of t«' types of flinctlonal .orl^tatlons, 
..that in exercising imperial authority malntaisice of law 

and order 'aijoyea absolute pnorlty attention and that , 

members of the IGS were resMnsible and ponsio , , 

■ ■ ■ ■ n lid « qi-ructuraliyi the heritage also 

responsible^ to than selves. “ Strucuuraxxy , . 

icnsltted of'thP kstrlot as 'a unltpf adnlnlatrat^^^ 

‘ ' After lna.epaid® 08 , struc.ture of administration 
as well as of civil service has ranalned more or .Mss. ' 
intacl one would agree with Bralbantl, that .-refont^ In ^ 
administration hasbe® based on modifying the system rathe 

thar abandonlng. lt.. v r-U3, the study Team on ' District ^ 

'■ Administration of the .Idol-nlstratlve Klttims Commission 
■ 'augge-sts-.': "AS .a. result of our survey of the eris-tlhg pattern 

pf district adnlnlstrarion, we have generally bdme to ^the 
oonoluslon that therels nothing Intrinsically wrong with 
It. The eystan has .stood the test of time, and ev®' thouih 
it was tnslcaliy doslgnedto meet the colonial needs of the 

■ eortip the no^<3s of a '^¥6lfaro 

British, it can. :®ntinue to serve tne nee ^ 

■ ' T Little- effort hab been made to' rationalise 

state alsov*^ Little eiioiu ^ 

-the »rk;proceaure-,or:tethodo.r to relate the whole^adm ns-; 

tratlve strategy to the Hew danands of the rural s ua . o . 
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Independence era has been transformed Into thejndian 
A(inlnlstratlve -Service while' retaining the essential 
■ characteristics of the old, ■Tinker^ has. elaborated these 
various features of the. structural iegacys open' entry 

b„sd on-aoad«lo^ adhlevan«t, elaborate' training arrangemaits, 

pemwaioy or tenure, r esponslble generalists pogts at ' 
omtral,- stats and district levels reserved, ft>r ttie elite 
cadres alone, a regular graduated scale of pay rf.th p®d.ons 
and-other benefits and a systen; of promotion's and frequent 
transfgs based predomlnaatly on seniority and partly' o(i 

ti-lfl'ei*! ''i-:-: • i ' it' . ' ^ . : . ' . : 

... - Apart from these characteristics, the IAS also maintained 
Its. elite characteristics, with re'speot to social background 
, of post-independence recruits, no ahatp disantlnulty Is 

noted. "It can be said with oerta'i'uy that "there has been 

no revolutionary dlsplaconent of one type of dl ltd by a 
radically dlffermt '..r.ltjljrVrf- elite: we and Instead the 
same type of person, vdth the same type of eduoatlori," 'from I 

more or lass' same background Joining theait'e oa'dre rio.„ as 
before ,lndep®den=e. - similarly, like the'ieS-, ' tfre IAS > 

I>y; ®d,large opnt^ued^^^te^ distinctly 'separate' entity M 

not only. by;i|s very natiire of aitist 
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< cin+-pd and Shgli- sh“ speaking* 

t,.c4ri' 'a ■‘¥e<^tem oTien.ted , ana, •... 

feeing is bi furcated 

dlstlhctibn is -enhanced .^en, r e^s , 

■between "the '.seawlarTv ^ anted tradition' 

speaking' and the tense 

oriented and vernacular ^ 3,,bas. Ib ' 

also, .the l- S con ^vernmm t employees 

1364, out of a. to 

in India, , only abou . . tbesa few 

total 

persons in that a«>se who - 

bure* cracyartd determine policies end, P 

implaaaitatlon, , ' ,,^,tlon the major discussion 

' . in terms of rural a*ilhi= - . „ n.d been 

:,«ae *tthP’^ ^.='' ' . adequate to' meet the'^ '" 

'nf developmait. H eh lu proclaimed, 

challenges . a nn in India so long as 

rataflpr-can be baiH up in xu ^ 

sure that no new ■ administration and our 

. t of -the IGS pervaaes our aamin ^ ^ , 

■ ' Ttiat spirit of authoritarianism canno 

■nii'hi ic services. mar sp , . „„ nl that 

! ,th freedom. Therefore, It seers essential 
CO- esd et vlth fre ^ ^ ^ 3 s 

the IGS and similar s on a new order. " , However, 

■'-£'ch' before we can 'Start rea ^blopment put 

. in' ^'Ite of' vbat ^ admlplstra^ior. W thout 

:::::iyhe^ 



new. orientation, grew. Particularly in.r eferenee to rural 
..development, the- intricacies o.f, the new, assignment were 
spelt out ingreater detail. The administrators were told that 
the adminl stratlve orientation must , shift completely; from 
making decl.sions^and giving orders to feelpin.g the people 


make decision a 


G,B, Pant, a former Home Minister of 
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India, pointed out that; of fl cial s cannot work with an 

attitude of condescension , towards the villagers as; 

” superstitious men who deserve conteEpt” for ■' , 

"To f serve the villagers yots have to identify 
yourself with lural life; tc find joy, in the air - 
you breathe and consciousness of the fact you are 
engaged in the act of building a new society. You 
have to train people In t he a rt of life and in the 
art of living. You have to see, that they move, they 
move onward ahd they a re not pushed onward artificially. 
>f Let/thon learn the art lAhlch will enable, them. to secure 
for themselves what we want then to posses^,. Unless 
yo.u try to influence without imposing scmething from 
above', your success will be short lived," 24 ■ 


The, officials were told to Identify thonselves with 
the villagers, • You have to work in- the filth and cowdung 
and out of it create a clearand wholesome atmosphere,,,". 


This is the adnlnl stratlve milieu in which the 
dominant structural characteristic is t hat of continuity 
from the British days the preeminent behavioural 
demand is of change in ethos and orientation that provides 
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us the setting In vnich governmental eg.-nol 

, -nr function. It also provides us 
rural aovalopment functlo strati on ■ 

, nn- which adninl strati on 

with -a paradoxical situation .n v ^ 

. .u .^1 -itt? qiiortcoraings in 

,3 heavily indicted for Its 

shinty to meet new countryside, 

bringing about radical 

r' : i 

^MMUIITYJ^^ 

^ .. ' me first major effort to transfom the villages-. 

o of rommunity Development 

■ x'fhroueh the programme of Communi 

came through P ,,, 

initiated In the Ilrst ^ ^ ^ 

roots of community development can ^ 

- iaeas of Wahatma Gandhi *0 vas assocl,. 

r n ftment of rural masses. His 
rarlous programmes of «pll«m.nt 

f V, '-t-wioti e progr8mm;e' wure exp 
Ideas of a ■ constructl . e p 6 

lous people who' eorhed upon slmlla 

various peopl the core of a ' 

main ideas in thveS - the-y 

■ ive village development programme, and 
comprehensive 

were incorporated to a consl -era 

„ere ino IP development programme. 

preset national community dcvel p 



ao. 

The community development .programme was formally- 

initiated In 1952 as part of the First Five Year Plan, 

It provided Rs.90 crores for community projects and 
proposed the establishment over a period of about ten 
years a network of extension workers throughout the 
country. As an experiment,,^ measure, 55 caoramunlty 
projects were initially introduced. 

The planners, assumed that Community Development 
Programme would ' secure increases in agrionltur'al produc- 
tion beyond the targets envisaged by the Plani for they, 
stated unmistakably in the Third Plan that, ^the principal 
test to be met by the , community development programme 
must be its practlc.al effectiveness as an agricultural 
extension agency'. By harnessing, people' s participation, 
the major t:hrust of the programme was tow=!rds increasing 
agricultural production. The Government was expected 
to fulfill a two fold role in the programme. On the. 
one hand, it had to apply resources and technical help 
for the community to develop and on the other hand, to 
see that this aid is adnlnistered so as to generate a 
steady and independent growth in the rural society. 

For this purpose, the Government set up a three 

Level i(R)rker was appointed who was an all purpose man 
for the farmer. He was responsible to bring In all the 
technological innovations to the farmer and Induce 6®s -to 
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adopt thoB, ^ : At the. Block. level:,, a. team of technical 
extmslon agents torked under- the .leadership of Block 
Development Officer who was .responsible for, the co-ordi- 
nation of all development programmes. At the District 
level, the District Gollector assumed the role of District 

Development and Planning Officer, . , , , 

The progr.affim'e was multi-purpose in -Itsnature and 

was financed by a schanatlc budget which provided for. all 
'aspects of rural development like agriculture, animal 
.„s.«aary, irrigation, rural mans tries, oooperatlon, 

education, health ate, • +. r- xDr.o iPf't 

■ An elaborate organl satlon ' know as aomm_unit.y Proieot 

4*.lnxstration was set up tp l^pl^ent tna pregra-e. - . 
originally, It was part of the Planning fc^lsttwbut 

later pn ,lt was placed with an igdep-endent Mini stry of 
■ Community Development or the Covemment of India. The 
entire administration was organised at four hleraroh oa 
. 'levels. The Central idrinlstratlon, the State Jldnlnls- 
tratlon,tne Elstriot Organisation and the Block ^ 

. ns /'on'hroi flowed from the' top 
Adl,nl.strBtion. . The power. aud control li, ^ 

.uj. if pl hierarchic bureaucratic 

to the bottom making it a 

*.4 at every level there, was an Executive-' 

.0 A organisation..,- :,,;At,.:ev«fry,ieyut,^ 

, Officer funetlonlng, with a Development Committee . A , 

.- the centre ws an^: ,^ the state level , ; 
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Collector' writing as the District Development Officer 
Tidth a Deputy specifically responsi'ble for this work and 
at 'the ELock'levelj ,a Block Development, Officer. 

Upto the district level,, the officers concerned with 
the piDgranme belonged to the Indian Atfelnlstratl ve Service 
(IAS). The Officer ,at the. base of the hierarchy and the 
■ hltlmate field functionary was the Block Development 
Officer. The pro, bl an of his r ecrul tment exercised the minds 
of the planners from the very beginning. But it was fairly 
early decided that there shouldhot be a separate cadre for 
the BDOs and the "intention is to transform' the exist^g 
administrative services into d evelopmental services,'* 
Initially, therefore, members of the State Civil Service 
or the Indian Administrative Service came on deputation to 
serve as BDOs, This was sometimes a period of training 
or sometimes a period of waiting before the bureaucrat was 
sent up the traditional ladder of hierarchy. Due to 
v.arious difficulties, this method has since be en- "abandoned. 

In attempting, to link the BDO with the Stafe’ Aiihlnis- 
tration, several other methods were adopted, ; In a State 
like Uttar Pradesh a separate civil service cadre, .under 
the control of its Haral Development Department was 
created. In other states like Rajasthan the use of ■ 
msnbers of the State Civil Service' to man these positions 
was abandoned around 1968. Blocks have, been,, by and large 

classified as agricultural or animal husbandary blocks. 
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subject matter specialists In Agriculture and animal 
Husbandary have been asked to do a stint as BEOs before ^ 
being ..promoted in their respective departoental hierarchies. 

■ ^ The basis on which these Institutions were established 
was the' expectation that »lc®l sSLf help vUlagegroups ,jlll 
mobilize their natural and human resources foi local 

Imprdvaiits'of all Mn«s endrall tectmlcal aggclesof 

government vlll aid than in this undertaking. '< The 
"implications of -this fomulation, as Taylor has argued, 
was that there wculd be (1) Initiative of people in both 

■ fo'rmulatlng *a exemtlng programmes (li) echanes coming 
up from a large number of voluntary organisattons rPa e 

■ primary group, (111) reliance upon group »rk techniques, 

tlv) govemmeatal adnlnlstrative machinery which wuld act 

as' an assisting body ® ' The adnlnlstraxrs implementing 
the programme were expected to be oaulppad with not oply 
■■ actoinlstratlve and technical skills bMt also social and 

behavioural skills evoking voluntary a ssociation and 

aemmuriity participation. 

■ Most'of the scholars'evaluatlng the Community , 

Developmalt programme fcund the Inadequacy of the go ^ 

i ninerv Itsei f as the major obs-taole to Its success, 
mental machinery = 1 := 

■■ ■ +hn+- the civil servants were 

It 'was by and large accepted, that th 1 , , 

’ / 4- h rd iwritln^ gnd conscientious people but they 



lacked the essential spirit underlying the programme. 

Too much reliance on government had also not helped In 
generating people's participation. Uibe came to the. 

’’Planning so far apjB ars from the top d'lvii, V • 
Because of the unique curbs on Projects autonomy, 
its officials hesitated to dsnonstrate much 
initiative. Wh-jt was wrse they tended to accept 
orders from the state headquarters vdthout qiestlon 
or comment. As an outcome of this trend officials 
were oriented less towards the village.- people and 
more towards pleasing their official superiors. ”31 


Programme Svaluation Reports also pointed out the 
Inability of the programme to help the economically handicapped 
classes. They showed that those who were benefltting -from 
the developmoit programmes and improving their economic and 
social conditions usually belonged to those sections of the 
villagers who w ere already some-what better off than others 
in the village. 

However, the major indictment of the Community 
Development Programme c.ame from the Balwant Ral Mehta 
Committee which- emphasized its inability to evoke 

’’Admittedly, one of the least saccessfhl aspects 

of the C, D, and W.E.S, is its attonpt -to evoke 

popular, initiative. An attomo t- has been made to ■ 

harness local initiative through the formation of i 

adhoc bodies mostly with the nominated personnel 

and invariably advisory in character. These bodies 
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have so far given no indication of durable 
etrensth nor the 1 eader ship necessary to provide 
the Sftive force for con-cinulng the improvement of 
economic and social con dlulon in m^ax 

: long .as we do not discovei tnr^niv the 

and democratic institutions ^^^“^^^/^ecessa^y to ' 

^ of .Vy-iBon 10 0,1 ob jects 

Snfoms «lth the needs tf 

Invest it with adequete power a" ^ e to evoke 

appropriate Chances, w evdU never be |D 1 

local interest and excite local inn.nu 

■field of develonmen'c’ » 33 

Moat of the evaluators of the s=h®e have oorroborated 
these observations. Dube', fro« his atady, has oo»e to even 

; „ore negative conauslon when ne suggests the t the o tfl oral 3 

. tented their Judgaoalt about democratic support on the 

o no that they 0 ame Into contact with. ■■ These 
basis of the people that they o am 

■ people however, did have a special status Ih the village 
but did not necessarily represent ItJ They were- either - 

.o, ' n ooota leade s or those who belonged to the 
tra Itional caste leaaw o j ^ 

Thus sach contacts between the 'Officials 

landowining class. Thus, sica o 

f 4- -p or)lng confidi6nc9 

■ ■■ and village le'oders Instead of develop. 

the programme among the common villagers alien, 

- its aMs - 

: Ihe result of all this criticism was the acceptance 

- ' of the sch«e of d^ocratlc aecentrailsatlon dr Pahchayatl 

Baj, as 'reoommsBded by the Mehta Committee. - ■ 



. Pancbayati Eaj with its elective in sti.tutions was 
aimed at providing popular support to ^rural developmoi t 
programires of. the go vernment. Balwaht Hai Mehta Committee 
*suggeste<3 a - three tier structure in which Panchayat at 
village level,- i>anchayat Samlti at 1 Block Level and Zila 
Parished at district level were established. Members of 
the village panchayat were elected on the basis of the 
atlult population; after that the presiding officer of the 
Panchayat became ox^officio monber.- of the Panchayat 
, Sami ti wbosepresi ding officer in turn bec.ame the e x-of ficio 
member of the zilla parishad. This Inter-locked nature of 
marbershi-p means that the Panchayati Raj structure has only 
one -entry point, i, e, the Panchayats that form its lowest 
rung, and, except through cooption the only way to reach 
the higher echelons was to secure elections at the Panchayat 
-level,:- - 

There has been some Variations in t he above institutional 


pattern among the states but by and large the' states have 
accepted the Mehta Committee model, Itejasthan adopted this 
pattern fully making the block as the focal point of adminis- 
tration and planning. The Zilla Parishad was provided only 
a supervisory role without even the power of modifying the 
budget proposals of the Panchayat Samitis. On the other hand. 
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Maharashtra has mahe the Zill.a Parishad as the 't s ^ 
powerful organ otf the Panohayatl BaJ Institutions. 

The institutional fromeworl!; of Panohayatl Haj 
followed the pattern of Community Developmait soHane. 

The roles of the District Collector, Block Development 
Officer, Extaislon Officers and the Village Level »rkers 
were ur -Atered. In addition, they were now expected to 

work with the non-offlolals too. Thus, the v ertlcal 

hierarchical pattern of Bureaucracy was maintained vhlle a 
new set of people and Institutions were Introduced to 
control and guide tham. This adherace to the esseoce 
of the actalnlstratlve fraine*rk was anphaslaed by the 
Third Plan when it said, "Extension officials at the Block 
and miagelevd.s, although funddonlng ^Athln the Jurls- 

:otionofthePanchaya-S.ltlfonopartofalarger 

actalnlstratlve and technlcal^etwork, wMch extends to the 
district and ev® beyond it, 

nf this in ter -locking web 
One of the consequences oi mnis 

of relationships between the officials of the community 

developmect institutions and the non-offlclals of the 

Panchayati Ra3 Institutions has been the ,®.er|enae ot . 

4-1-, +• .^ arid their lack of ability to 

friction between the tw ax^ tnei 

work as a homogenous team. 





Sarpanch cr the Pradhan (head of Panchayat/Samlti in 
Bajasthan) have attonpted to influence the officials 
,to masimlze the benefits for their o-wn groups' or their o-wn 
areas# In these efforts^ they have been helped by their 
linkages with state level leadership and their morber^ip 
of the ruling party. The administrators, on their part, have 
reeoited the injection of this kind of leadership and have 
perceived than as threats to their om power and Influence.. 
l^his ffluhial hostility has often resulted in lack of concern 
about achievonent of targets and inability to relate 
programmes to the good of all the people. 

The overlapping relationships of Community Deveiopmerit 
and Panchayati Raj has also led to the confusion in d etei*r.. 
mining administrative boundaries among the various si b« systons 
within the district, Pbr one thing, the officials have be® 
placed under dual control. For example, the agricultural 
department pipvides to the panchayat saraiti the agricultural 
extoision officer, .raompost Inspectors and other teennl cal 
staff needed for agricultural extension programme. These 
are recruited by the agricultural department, are borne on 
its cadre and deputed to mrk In the Panchayat Sami tls for 
specified periods. Then departmental' supervisors •« disbrtct 
agricultural officers -• are concerned primarily with 
providing technical guidance and other ss si stance needed by 



wanin' carrying out tnelr ertenslon aotlvltles. 

the control orar the' tachnical staff of the samitl la 

exerolsea' hy Bloc. ^yelop.ent 0 fflcar, preeid^t of ^ 

j.‘e, and the district technical officers 

Panchayat Samiti, and the qi.l 

'■ of'the'l&vernm'ent d^partme 

■ ' y,o rtf t-he Imnoftaht conssqpences 

iccordlng to Vepa, one of the Impo , 

■ ' ■' ' ^ ^ T ovetan is that district technical 

of this multiple control systan is rna 

ther exercise" too close a control over th ^ 

o f fleers either exercip« 'nf the 

extension of! cers thus undemin tte 

‘ ■ • ' ' , 4 .' is more frequent, leave the 

Samltls president, , then wrk without 

extension officers to thens^ves who then wor 

n -ndination between the technical 

adequate .guidance. oo^ inl^al- and the respo'nslblllty 

aepartopts and the o-,,, 

for achieving targets tends to he assured 

Sam. tlnorlpy the tecnn';Cal department, Hay 

' ' in tend to feel insecure under the control 

officers a s .. , which oftoi tonds to 

Panchayat .sam.ltl - a . .political body - . , . ^ 

judge than not . ... they can establish with 

efficiency as .by the relationship th I . 

the mauentlai members of the body. ^ ^ 

tion of the syst^ depends a great deal on the_ , 

’ " • ■ ' sKill of the participants, their 

.^spactlve power and ^ Slen'tatlons, 

evsipatlon of each others Intenttons a^^^^^ .^ 

■’«d-e,«.On:thelr'person^.acco^^^^ 



po' 3r have been displa but what his resulted is at 
least .the recognition by them that lower caste j roups 
are .important if they want to g^y in power. On the 
other, hand, the depressed gro.ups have increasingly real ized 
the .significance of their vote which has le<3 than, to 
ciuestion their role on the peripheri of the political system 
However,, one should not make very much out of this 
kind of political, revolution. 5br due, to their poverty 
and depressed social status, the under-prlvlleged have 

really been kept out of the advantages of danoc racy and 
dev^opment. Recognition of their bargaining position 
has not resulted in the crystallization of favourable 
- . „ 4 . -i-hcm nT> -In setting a better deal from 


rom the point of view of the farmer too, this 
haa lea to .gome oonflislon. For it has become aifaoult 
to Place operative responsibility for a particular task 
on any. single agency. Fertilizer, for' example, ls‘ " ' 
distributed through several agencies, like the cooperatives 
Block ^Of^ce .etc, , but the regpoh»lllty for, Its proper 
distributional es with, , the District Collector.: a.r getting 

Penchayatl fej systeoghTs'^-to 

the •noma'^;a4.1nlstratlve systan vS lob ha snot been able tr 


w,ese aoministratlve Inconsistencies 
Panohayatl Ha3 ' s major oontd button hasbeen In the sod, 
PPlltloal sphere. The fact that elections with the 
pq.siblilty of gaining access to decision making bodies 
.were brought to the village where traditional leaders 
uninterruptedly domlnatedwas enough to bring In radios 
changes in both political processes as well structure. 
Power has shifted gradually to the gr<aps who were 
numerically more powerful or has led to fonnatton of ' 
new gm>ups that could maintain power. Thus, politics of 
elections has Introdfced the game of numbers. It is 
no longer ppsclble for a numerically smdl group.' to hold 

power unless It generates sapport to become the majority. 
However, this has not really 


3 Panchayati Raj -systaa to 
Ltical revolution was/cn’n sequence 
3Sil leadefdiip that onerged 
d the role that the Panchayati 
arger political system, 
there was no ma^or or radical 
the leadership that onerged, 
snce to show that the traditional 
*ty are no longer associated with 
r«cent study concludes, ’’The hold 

fits- These leaders represent 


from 


se already holding 
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society,” ' Sirslkar, on the basis of bis study conducted 
in Maharashtra during 3967-68 points out that ’’The- local 
political systor is under the control of a leadership ^^>hieh 
comes from the rich peasantry ’with tradi tion-, social status, 
•wealth, and other factors on its side, - The hold of the 
richer peasantry on the •iwhole mechanism of power as it 
operates at the local level in all 'fields of life has 
serious repercussions for both the danocratlc set up and 
socialistic goals ” Similarly, studies in Rajasthan or 

3 : 3 3 3> V '3 3 3- 4^ 3 

Andhra Pradesh have also come to the same conclusion. Thus, 
all observers are agreed that the lecderjgtap that has 
Querged can at best be classified as "neo-traditional, ” 

It must, ho-wever, be admitted that the impact of 
Panchayati Raj was really in changing the process of 
acquiring leadership or positions of power if not in -.its 
character. Cffice holding in panchayati ■ raj bodies ifas 
a novel technique of acquiring leader^! ip status in- the 
rural context and logically enough the traditional lea'^^r 
contested for these positions' to ' gain access to power. ^ 
Thus, those very people who had enjoyed power and status 
because of certain ascriptlve qualities had no, w to go out 
to seek support to win an election'.' Tnus, Panchayati Raj • 
has Introduced some kind of democratlgatlOh’in the rural 
area and glv^ some confidence to the people 'to e'xerclse 
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Gonsiaerlng this ioolal character of leaser jl Ip ana 
3t;he ’Impaot' of dmocratlzatton, the mors Important question 
is rslatsa to the role that It has played In furthering the 

alms of community developmait. Some observers have evea 
doubted ■whether' the new leaders are Sevelopmait oriented and 
have argued that Panbhayatl 'Baj has helped to develop a oult 
of power and further assisted the dominant group to streng 
Itself.'^ Critically examining the provisions of Indirect 
el-eotlons-of the Mehta3,0oim.lttee, P.O. Mathur has argued 

■ that persons iho are unfit for superior responslhllltlfs 

- may succeed in securing a passage to toe higher by appealing 
to smaller number of voters on quite minor Issues and at the 
same time candidates, having a District wide perspective mar 
'find it -vary dlffl'oult to appeal to, the voters at the, 

^ b. ^ 1 odT ^e!<?ueq or ‘brces may predominate 

--Pac:chayat-3 l3eyeli wb^^^ i'SSU^s-or , 

^ important oonsequmoe of this may be the tendency among 
-hhe- aspirants- to - the Panchayati Qffloes -to become more 

3 cBncerned about the^l^^ paroohld. Isaies than -sdth , 

3-secuiar3or'moaern Issues 0 ■ ■ . •■ i , 

, 3 . at the point of view of 

state-ie'vel politics, even more -serious- repercussion has 

*3-3-be*' ihe-links that 'this leadership has -forged, with that ^ 

-:3-B-t3the's«te'l'avffl;3 3T^^ 

:-;pafai*«t;*lohly;reallted^t^^^^^ 

:: r Important to win over Panchayati Raj leaders. They oon o 

-1', 3-'--v- ->c. 
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votes «nd could smj the population in favour, of one person 
or tne other., Panchayati Baihecame ''vote bank' for political 
purposes. The result was further watering dDwn of national 
ob.;^ ctlves in favour of local issues. It also meant that 
local 'leaders commanded greater influence than hitherto for 
they Could bring Into play Influence of M'wsbers o-f Legislative 
A’asembllesj Maubers of Pa'rllaffiehtV or State Ministers ■ to 
;sr:i^iye (Ih iesh^es,;; : -y'- ; ' ^ / v ' ' ■ . 

The picture Of Panchayati Raj that onerged in course of 
its working was the very negation of the ideal that was held 
by the policymakers. The image in which these institutions 
were established was a reflection of idealism and the Gandhian 
concept of Ram Rajya based on self-sufficient, sOlf- depen dent 
' village oommunitlea The whole argumaat of rural development 
and growth seemed to be raised on to a sublime level of 
morality and ethics. It was assumed that the villages would 
be free of any political or social struggles and problems 
would be solved through general agreement and consenaJs. 

Rural life ms idealized and entry of politics into this 
area was sought to be restricted on a moral basis. However, 
the social political realty predicted otherwissi ■ 

Villages were not conflict free but were ridden with 
group rtv airy and factionalian. There are family disputes 
caste disputes etc, ©aste panchayats thet es^sted before 1 
were heavily influenced by the dominant group and resolved 


■M;-; 
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confLlcts keeping their interests in m^nd. Intro ductipn of 
Panchayati Raj brought these conflicts Into open and allowed j 

the groups. to seek suppo-rt even from outside the .'village to 
fight their point of view,: The, politicization obvlou^y ^ 

. transfoimed .local or caste , issues into political 
.which no longer- could, be solved through conseusus. Insistence , 
cK masmsMs in this context really meant maintenace of the ; 

power^of. the dominant group. Thus, despite the Ideal! sn and . 

the donands of keeping politics out of panchayati raj', i 

institutions have helped to crystallize political issues and 

. po-la,ri;Ze-. the village ■community. _ ■ 

in concluding this section, it is important to point | 

out -bhat- the professed goals of these Institutions have begun 
to recede Into background. The P® chayabl Ra3 j 

have not been- able to raise: tkeir o^fn j 

relied on governmental funds, ito important consequence of | 

this has been the Increasing role of the government in 
impl^en-tlng programmes. ^^ral leadership has seen its^ j 

, role in maximising the benefits of development for their | 

'V,; :b:ase- -fer^':bhe':ha^^ 

■ : • sQ'qi;al^:-;'j»bti'ce^:|.:ah;d;;.ihpre:ased:aiMp^^ 
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aspect of the effort the initiation of Community '• 
Bevelop^ent ana Pancayatl IH. tbe ot.er »s the aaphaaie 

» oeepe^ttve. vaneaa o. e„ 

t,nstltua.on:S were In e jdstaioe In India rfn 

h„P ^ since, several .decades 

b the r ,aoora had teen that or-ais^a failure. / '‘..Pe Plve 

g e that the planned , economic and social ■ dev ^ o.pm f 1n 
the countryside wDuld take place as for 

. as posslbl.e, through 

the means of cooperatives Tha Pi -p ■; m 

out ns the ave.Year Plan pointed 

0 le ^ 

the country, fro„ an Individualistic to a ..daily 

regulated and, cooperative based . 

5 •t:s success should be 

judged, among other things’ bv t-ho r, *. ^ 

’ y the extent to which it is 

Inipl Qnen ted through coon era t-i tro 

SJ cooperative organisations, " 

servl T ^ »nl«-parposa .operative, 

olng Its „^hars through. the supply Of credit, 

agricultural inputs, storage faoliiMe 

etc In nr « assistance 

SVC. In practice however, the nonner a- 

ho . spoperatives have m4 nly come 

associated mI. th supoly nir* i 

^ ^ credit and only lateiv 

^ tiarai inputs. Apart from ss>a!ng thur h ' 

propositions and doing what an Individual could not d «, ' ' 

ooonerat-i x/o could not do, the 

cooperatives were also se® as a mptht^a . 

peonls fr. a : ® “®*bod of mobliiang the sMl 

people towards self hein and > 

andvdlagemanageraait. fs 
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assumed that cooperatives vould be able ro help .-he rural 
poor and others who are unable to ta.e credit to Improve 
-their fam practices or. who are kept out of devSLopm®t 
benefits because of the dominance of the traditional cast.a 

groups and land ovners. To a great ertent, therefore, _ 

cooperative credit programmes were Initiated to protect the 

weaker sections from the exploitation by the 

also in the process help them through g renter gvallablll y 

of credit to Increase agricultural production. 

iA «<yr-<3 th-'t there should be an Apc^: 
Accepted policy envisages th :,t Dneit; b 

cooperative Bank In each state, a central cooperative bank 
for. each district and viable primary credit socle 

V, 7= to cover all the villages.. Each higher level 
the base to cover arr 

institution is to be a federation of those below. , , _ 

vast network of village cooperative societies has be® 
created. In two nation., scale studies undertake 
National Institute of Comm-unlty Dev. opm®t, Hyderabad, 

ra-p th p villgg*^ suTVcyed had a 
7,0 found that over 90 % of .the vixies , . 

vjas. foun . . ^ nr the other, either located 

archive society of one type or the o-cn , 

cooperative soc- ' ^ of fl^?® miles from 

d thin their boundaries or within a distance o 

W' 55 56 gnd 1967-68 the All India average 

thm Between BSS-bc anu Ji? ^ ^ . . 

, ptv increased from Rs.30.dD2 to 
of loans advanced per soci ety Increas ^ . 

: :;Hs. 23, 184 and me average m.ber*^^^^ 

.7:- to-,; 




. wever, despite all ®ese advances, ' the Cooperative 
movffleot has failed to aiftn tho ■ ■ .. ' 

weaker e. *he hopes placed In 1 1. ^e 

«hker aectlcns of the soelet., * 030 need for their s.vloes 
have : IhsM.tlon: 

. . ■ did not stand to gain where they proved 

' ‘ kind ^ been 'on the 

, Of pollpy that has be. evolved. Cooperative loan! 

have generally bean give n on the basis of land th 

jfbnrth Plan now advocates that th °“8hthe 

Shift to ' d a be increasing 

snift towards a policy such -f-haf -iro ^ 

fho y swcd th^t loans could be given on ' 

the security of gzp „i„ g ' srop s. Even if this poll 

■ te Inpiaoented to rive loon r ^ =y oould 

oroo “I' Pioducers of 

^ PS rather than ovners of lend the share cappers and 

^ p^L i;::r — -- 

P Oduce is not very much and their surmnc h 

eTtri,rv+-o;! >s u. surplus has already beea 

extracted by the landlord m v^,' 

are tor ■,, ' ^ oase, the landless labour 

totally excluded from any 9dvantage,Si 

■ - another contradiction In nnHr,.r ■ ■ ■. 

o become an admini t- -n ” <=oopei^tlves' have 

. “=*««ve fabrication and not a'syBbol Of 

oooperatlon. Because of official nmi ■ ' ' 

has aotlverv ' administration >• 

socletle oosperatlve- " ' : S 

^olbtles and the, number established is the sign of the ^ 


iry^. 


tih©- sty*- lost-} cO'OpG 3s q^g;, 

of bureaucracy and their secretaryship another job, Tnls 
?■ bureau era tic approach has several consequences.. As Cube 

'points outs y v^' yy 'o'; f 

'nSFo tiftith standing the increase' In the number of 
manbers and share capital, the cooperatives are 
still far from becoming a regular and vital part 

of the village peopiegi life, f ®:pm r,4 ai 

y . • section- of the agrisailturi sts views than as of-pcial 

organisation from outside; as something 

village and not 'qi ite dependable. Because they 'distru.-t 

the minor officials handling .9 x-u^o 

cooperatives the village people tend to distract th^ 

societies as suchytoo.”6^ : 


India Credit Ri view Committee- further -points 
out that th-e- principle of open monberd^iip Is not always 
■effective for several oioperatlves operate as closed shops 
for the benefit of one particular economic grmp or ciste 
or :factton. ' -This again- happened because of the bureau^ 
cra-ic app-roach. Cover.,.ment aid came cat In a bigway-to 
support the cooperative efforts-: Thus, a cooperative 
society anerged not because there was need for it but 
..-because.,some group- had fulfilled the minimum requlronents 
.to don and .funds, from government, in such .a situation, those 

' p er son s ' ' 

:;^:^;'ho:id^:b 

';y:;pb^r^l;:y'ye'sle|'|it||§||i;:|^^ 

but politicians and ambitious of exercising Intuence ^n. more 
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did. not find any scope for initiative or any feeling of 
y;‘ ?lwvbx.vem.ent^.to^ the , writing of. the InstltutlQns.'.i^ th which 

n eiwork .of ’ ao^ci etl es^ ' ■ ■ 

spread throughout the state, the apex institutions became 
: strong sources of political- power and -prestige. Political 
linkages were quickiy forged and the leadership looked 
■ upon co-operatives more as source of power than anything 

In oonclaaing section, let us nofget a«y with 

the e^ggerated Impresslori thatthe role of oredlf ooopera- 
tlves hasbeeu that of total failure, m aplte of the 
arguments put forward above, there has been modest progress 
a decade. As the Table below shows the grip of private 
moneylenders has to some ertait diminished and the share 
of the ^^Mrrmant and cooperatives In the total ibno-o redi t ' iiS 



Ho wonder, ther fore, that the cooperatives* 

aid not appear anxious to undertake promotional 
activities and nelp the s»all farmer who needed 
their services. The result has been that the 
cooperative has driftsd away from the express 
purpose of hSLplng the small fermer and has 
gradually be® g rasped by those whose stronghold 
It -sought to loos®. ■ Cooperative leadership 
became an lnaep®d®t source of village power 
because It provided - medium rif . contact be twe® : . 

the village and the government. Thus, like the 
village Panchayat it combined both political as 

wSl as economic functions. In consequence 

cooperative r-sources. have been o ontrolleo by those 

who count in the local resources havebe* 

-coiitrolied by thosa who .cunt In the local power 
strugaes ana the cooie natives have be® as 
much a part of local factional struggles as the 

: panchayats. : 

controls both. . 
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Governnieit^& Cooperatives 

Agricultural <& ProfessionAi ■ 
moneyiaders ^ ssional 

f I'aridipr d's ; 

;J<3Sl|erg;ai:v 

Others , 


■ 1950-51 

1 3361^62 

6 


6 b 

■ 7. 2 

70 , , 

6ao 

, 14 

6. 4>:' 


0,9 

i Less 

th,anl.o 

Balance 

Bal gnce 



H^ral ceait ^ lnvestaent^LTvy%-|i^6§ 


Vi 

rural .aevelop.ent policy durin, the fifties, as 

ave seen wa.s focussed on nrovidlng such institutional 

support that could modernize the vm 

make^f .. tillage community and 

fflake it self-sufficient t+- 

dlffl.,,1. . • to,t the.,ma 3 or 

difficulty with the rur=>7 nasy^i^ 

lethargy and ^ ^backwardness and 

^ i- ^«i-Sybj:,an4: : f 

thln» »1- . ^ ^ attitudes ™ere osaigea then every- 

thing else will &nntr mt, . ' 

, i : bftas, inspired by an Ideallstlo ' 

l»age of the viiiaga ftaterea by the r an, = 

by the Gandhlans, Institutions 
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were planted in the rural soil in the hope of changing the 
minds and souls of the villagers' and reorderte^ village 

community itself. ' Though everyone talked of increasing 
agricultural production but little direct and explicit _ 
effort was made in that direction. Fbr, It was further 
asshra®^» these expected changes will on their 

ovn lead to increased production. 

A consequence of these assumptions wasthe policy 
of spreading the resources as vldely throughout the country 
as posd ble. Targets were set in teiros of setting up new 
Community Blocks and achieve*! oats were, therefore,- measured 
in terms of the numerical increase of the Blocks every 
quarter. Because each Block meant allocation of financial 
resources from the centre and the states, to that particular 
area Cpolitic4)? demands for establishing more and more 
:b;biL.b.e. S1.ix,v Pboce. »b.ed fov the cove., 
of the country by Panchayatl Raj institutions and.- 
cooperatives. 

in this period of national enthusia* forth® vnrk 
being done in the rural areas, it was gradually becotting 

obvious that: agrl cultural produotlon was lagging behina. 

Bbod shortages wer® growing at the end of the seoona 

plan and the Third Plan was starting on a oonslderable ; ^ 

baotlog of fbod production and trenda towards^^ 
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agricuitural pricesc It did not need much data to sho 
that a crisis In agricultural production was anproachi: 
Thu,s,. the Third Plan was taking shape when it was not ( 
being argued that agri cul tui'e needed much greater inve 
but also that ''the rural sector could no longer be con, 
a welfare or social pefoim problem but rather an Pltew 
to Industry as a source of resources and' growth! ^ 

This concern for agricultural production dominate 
the minds of the policy makers, when the Pbrd Fbundation 
presented its Report on "India's Bbod Crisis and Steps 
to Meet it" in Several projections of food gral 

production were made and it was indicated that "unless 
food policy and programmes were iso rien ted, there ipuld 
be a substantial gap between the production .and the don 
The Cbvernment of India accepted in goieral the recomme. 
tion s made in the * Bboci Gri.ci^ci' Up-nn-nf- 
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1., Adequate faun credit, based on production 
potential, made readily accessible through 
strengthened cooperatives. 

2. Adequate, supplies of fertilizers, pesticides, 
improved seeds, Improved fam Implonents and 
other essaitial production needs made readily 
acces^ble through strengthened service 
cooperatives. 

3. Prici. ^ incentives to participating cultivators 
through assured price agreon^'ts for rice, wheat 
and. millets .announced two years in advance. 

4. Marketing arrangaiaats and services which enable 
the cultivator to obtain the full market price 
for his marketed surplus. 

5. Intensive educational ^ technical and farm manage- 
ment assistance made available in every village 
in every development block in uhe distrl^Qt. ■ 

I 6, Participation of all interested cultivators, both 
large and snail in direct indivi-ftial farm planning 
for increased food production. ■ 

7, Village planning for increased production and 

village improvemait to in elude livestock Improve- 
ment programmes. Strengtnoiing of^ village organi- 
sations and village leadership. 
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8,. A public wrks programme, using local labour 
. to unaer^^^to bunding soil oonserratlons 
minor Irrigations, building of approach roads and 
other development wrks contributing directly to 

9 . Analysis and evaluation ofthe programme from Its 

, 10. Ooor OJ, a priority basis, by village, by 

blocfe, aistriot, state and c«tre, of all re^uroel 
essaitlal to mount and carry out the programme with 
maximum speed and effectiveness, ^9 

(bveroment of India did not accept the suggestions 
regarding price lnc®tlves and did not lmpl®®t the rural 
works programmes in direct conjunction vdth thelAEP.' But 
■ the general approach -was accepted in the Third Plan wfiloh 

"..the intensive agricultural Development District 

Programme has been taken up, to begin with-, in one 

district In sach est^fp T’Hr 

sTiate. The programme Ig Intended 

to contribute both to rapid increase in agricultural 

production in selected areas ana to suggest- new 

Innovations and comblnatinna nr nr* a. j 

^^auLons of practices which 

® I® 
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\ ■ r ■■ 1,,: The. district sh aid as far as possible have 

■ ' ' " ■ ■' ■ a.ssU2^e;d. wa%2r wp-pl?^; 

It should have a minimum of natural hazards 1, ®» 

^ -there shpuld^not be probions reciuiring long.,. teim^ 

• attention, succeptlbill ty to floods, drainage. 

• ^ problems, acute soil conservation problon etc. 

■3. It should as far as pos^lH.® have well developed 
’ i . ■ village institutions Ulse coO|je ratlye^ and panchayats. 

4. It should have maximum pot^tialitles for 
increasing agricultural nroduetion within a 
■ - a^ynparatively short time, . 

Tn:e programme that was accepted basically .a^inls- 
' ■ trative in charaoter. It aitallea a larger bureaucratlo 

■ org®l^a»°P under, the leadership of the District Sollaotor. 

. ' Technical officers were added and a Project Qf^cer 
■ essentially with agricultural service- background was 
appointed to oooranate the vcrk of the project in each 

4 District toordlnating;*^^^^^^ 

i established' vith the Collector as, 

" ":"rnajcr charige «s- the: reduction 'of. , 

village Level' wsrker who was "i?®.®iratlbt?'t? £it 
the 'Ifforts at changihg/the needs 

tt-u ' of the newirbject proV^aj&tlle.,ffla:;;twe J ; ;; 

Hi:;: /tratlon was plantea:on;:tM already;^ 
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ais approach Of aa acting fe„ areas for oon-oentrated 
attention received added dti'Ano’-f-w a, 
th^FoodMiM . S^tramanlac, 

Minister announced his new agricultural -s-trategy 

in 19 h 6 . Ihe nr. agrlcultural stragegy hased'on the 

use Of new seeds and application of technological advances In 
areas which were assured of irrigation • m ^ ■ 

that the traditional varieties Of seeds had little 
. -potentlsaity of .higher yields and e^»slve W o'f high 

ylCdlng varieties Imported fro» Mexico and lai 

, ■ : . .. exiGO and..Taiwap must be 

aaae. it was airso argued that' • 

d guea that the perfoimance of the 

technology would be itanrovod 4 ^ . 

°°'^siderably if if _ 

app .^ 

jnefits, fro. technological advances, the agricultural 

sought for certain conoessl oas In t he Ideological 

goals that were focussed in brlhelnp ■ 4- ■ • 

in the mr r “’dnl "Ju stlce 

nal sector. It polntedout that the 

coverage of Oos.munlty Devaopeent Pio^r ™ . 

TO gramme tended to d into 

enerce resources below the critical la a 

critical level neGec!.qn-pv 

Ihoreased agricui tn r-.i . • ^ ^«o«ssary fbr 

1 Ural p Induct! on. Much bettpr* no 1 4. 

onmfl fraTT .r. results 

cQUia follow if these fnnn+o 

of th “Ocenti'ated in the .28« 

hutput’ln' nr'r^'*'" 
g^wth-of , H 

level. ^ 







The so-called Qreen Revolution was proclaimed by 
the tbvernment of India around 3969 after this strategy 
had beai..put into operation.: Tne Increase recorded In 
food prodJotlon was no doubt Impressive; The output of 
.foodgralns. increased .from 89 million tonnes In 3964-66 
^*loh was the best year before the. so called revolution, 
to .31)0 million- tonnes: in 3969-70. Still more Impressive 

was the increase in the output of wheat, the«real that 

responded most to the new agricultural strategy, mrlng 

the slK years from 3964-65 to 3970-71 what productton 
increased at a compound rate of about 14 per cent ^ 
p er annum s'? 2 , ^ . , , 

i..: Tbe reason why It was necessary to refer to Qreen 

Revolution as ''so-called- was because doubts have been 

^ raised about the Justification of cailng increases In 
food'gralris output of this magnitude as revolution. It 
■^is' widely conceded that changes lb output hav-. oocurre 

but more empirical data is now showing that these 

A -poT» T*p«ohiJis* long ^©TO 

changes are not extensive and far reaching. , 

- j ' +-tn nf food nroduction improved only 
overall traad growth of tooa pxu , 

from i06 to 3. K per cent per annum when the outpu^ 

increased between 3967-68 .and 3970-71- Ho specta^lar 

a^lts were also achieved indlvldial crops Cexo,ept 

results were also a , 7)3^ ■ the important point 

wtt.t) are tamen Into a=«nt. However, the .imp ,, ^ _ 

seems to he to* slgnincant changes did ooour^ln select. 






areas It not; In- i5ti'e total oountryo*'' For our purposes In 

feis paper it is-, Important' to analyse the' cbh sequences " 
of ttie- apprbach towards :Green Revolution "on to tal 'poliel 
pf'iniral development, 

• . With- the primary focu-s on increasing ag-ri cultural - 

production^ the n.e-w strategy denarted ■if rnm th o .I f\<y^ 


wx •^“«fati,.agi?.qui-cu.ral policy. The. whole, idea of 
Intensive Agri cultural Distilct^pro gramme and .the Higher 
Yielding, Variety Programme was- to concentrate only on 
certain favoured areas in the country. This faVAu.r .was 
e3?;t^ded to only those a reas. in the .own try which boasted 
of irrigation facilities. This automatically restricted 
the choice, to. about 22^ of the cultivable area. The result 
of fflich concentration was diversion of resources from 
many o.ther , programmes to these efforts and one rapidly saw 
the withdrawg]! of funds from the Community Development 
and Panchayatl Raj schanes. In fact, many Chief 
Min^.sters began to ^ talk of giving up^ these programmes ' 
totally.. Most states, however, have reduced their outlay 
on the community development progranmes to levels' sufficient 
..only for staff main.tenance.^ To a' great extent the''rew''' 
strategy signaled a condiderable dilution of the earlier 
approach oX- Increasing a,gricul tural production by' giving 
social incentives to the farmer through ffy reaching" " 
institutional chan gees, mho ii-niTo 4-,., i i_ xi. . 
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farmer \ho would be motivated by resource concentratiqn and 

price’ incentive was a tacit adnlsslon by. the leadership -that 

they had failed to make the snail producer »an effective 

vector of economic progress through .far ■.reaching , in stitu- 
■ ■ ■ 7A ' 

tional r efoims, ” 

Significant political consequences anerged from the 
acceptance of the- new agricultural strategy. For one thing, 
concentration of resources in selected areas cciYd not, be 
implenen ted without generatong political competition for 
extending .and enlarging these areas. .The politicians- in . 
the Panchayatl Raj had already shown their capacity to 
mobilize political support to gain local adv. ant ages.- Those 
not in areas of Intensive development, therefore, resented 
the discriminatory practices, however economic-ally sound • 
■they appeared to be. Consequently the districts in the,, 
intensive agricultural District Programme were not selected 
purely on the basis of conditions laid down by the Government 
of India/^The plea of the C^tral (bvemment to concentrate 
resources only in selected areas to maximise benefits ^frorn 
high yielding varieties also suffered a further set ba^.,' 
The state 1 eadershlp -urged an expansion ,in the programme.^to 
order to satisfy the local pressures and to acquire greater 
central support in t aims of Inputs etc. The result 
initiation of a less intensive package programme - qp^n , ne 

■ _ -f-he Tntensl-'^e A.gri cultural ^rea Programme 

to a single crop - the intensiv'=^ • , , . ■, 
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But this does not mean tnai= xne 

t take_advantage of and adopt the new 

For about 14 million out of a total 

r. are small' 

irrigated farms,/i.e* ^ 

million farms or about 4, 35 #er^ p 

4.T Tr thin'rs being 

Consequently, other ua-.u 
t.. ^.11 'wouH =ons«tute about 61* 

fams «Mla tb® 

about 4. 35*. If irrigation Is tbe 
Ifeotlng tne applicability of the nev 

then within the 

wnJ d predominate 

The point 
that within 

tiave also quickly 

this has little 
d only in 29,01% 
i n ttie to tal 
Is minimal, 
of the new 
to which they 
reate permanart 

in V. 

tps oi 


cohering an, additional 1.14 distriets,'^^ Thu 
agii.cul tural strategy enunciated, on purely 
grounds Tubs diluted to., a certain extent and 
in; disparities within the rural s.ector*. -.In 
Inputs etc. 5 therc-fore, some areas stood to 
'advantage than others, 

.Within the rural community', also it be 
obvious that only the %o re afauai't group <r 
advantage ,pf the new input sY^ On the total 
perspective, it was natural that, the patten 

flow.of advantages K)Uld^ depend Upon the pa- 

agrarian, structure, Ourdata on. land hoi dir 
that 21^. Q-wned ,1 ess than 0.4 hpr*+;Qr*o t,ot» 


did no 
technology, 
of 22.7 million 
while less than a 
cent are large, 
equal , 

of th e-adopter 
constitute only 
main factor a 

teobnology and nev varieties, 
irrigated areas, the analler fams 
in the adoption of the ae« prografflme. 
that emerges from this discussion Is 
Irrigated lands analler farms 
adopted the new technology, 
meaning because, snail farms 
of the irrigated area of land. j 

perspective Impact on the anall fams 
Together vdth this, their adoption 
technology is limited by the extent 

can mobilize resources In order too 

. c This limitation 

assets on their fams. mis i 

tuatod by the fact that the famer- s 

acemtoated ^ being share cropp 

is dajnp^^^ ’becaus*^ 

t.helr nsH taking capacl 
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^lius, by and large, greon revolution has been 

bo . farmers,' -who lack 

resources of their ovu 'or have no a ccess to institutional 
finance a re outside the mainstream of grem r evolution. 
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Gonsi deratiohs oT ■equality ^ : 

greater production haVe prompted the (bvernment to 
initiate several new programmes specifically for the 
weaker sections of the rural society during the Fourth 
Five Year Plan.^^ln pursuance of this objective, the 
Plan provided for two sets of projects. One was for 
small but potentially viable farmers and the other 
for marginal farmers and agricultural labourers. The 
small farmers were taken to be those who, with the help 
of irrigation, provision of credit, supplies and ma k 
ing and application of new technology, could be made 
viable. A limit of one to three hectares of land holding 
..'Was generally adopted in identifying such f aimers. Farmers 
with land holdings below this limit were classified as 

marginal farmers. 

Under the programme, tw) new agencies Snail Fanners 
Developmait Agency (SFDA)' and Marginal Faimers and Agri- 
cultural labourers Agency (MFALJ were Initiated around 
1970. ihese Agencies a re Incorporated In tbe Sooleties 
Registration Act and wrR at the District Leva. laoH 
agency has a 3 »all membership consisting mainly of the 
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« ^ projects, the number of projects ac 

startea were « and' 41 respeotlveLy. Ihase 87 projects 
spread.orer 97 districts, Ip part or In fuii/s 

Ihe progranme has beep m operation only from 19 ' 
ana Its evaluation has been scarce. However, a reoort c 

Planning Oommlsston points out that the perfortance has ' 
oonsiaeraMy uneven. =4 

Others and four states of Puniab n a - ■ ' ” 

™jaD, Haryana, Gujarat and 

ar Pradesh account for 54 ^ of total production credit 

advanced In all projects areas throughout the ountry 

Similar un:evenness is withregard tn inn. 4 - ' ' 

. ^ to long term credit advs 

It has been found that policies hav^ nn-f- k 
term fMn r. ^ ^ conducive 1 

inance so necessary for develonin. 
in the fanns.&o " developing more permanent a 

It has further been pointed out t hat the 

nialn roason of toeir 4-4 

l>een their being 

routed through the existing , * 

: ■’^stlng rural Institutions which a ct 
as instruments in the r>4> 4.u_ • • 
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the schane of Panchayati Baj was introduced to generate 


greater support of the people for new programmes of agri- 
cultural production, ilttonpts in these schemes were con- 



centrated on sprea'di'h’g' the message of d anocfacy and freedom 

throughout the country and creating a. climate that uould 

induce farmers towards greater productivity. Co-operative 

institutions were also developed in order to If^oSQU the 

clutches of the landlord or the money lender and make the 

small farmer a viable unit of increased agricultural 
production. 

: Ho 3(5reverj looking at the problon of increasing agri- 

cultural production^ in this way did not nrodont? an-i -p^ 
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Howe'ver,'.hb"w t har both the promls'S and the 



corise(iueh'ce df the •Green Revolution a re being better 
under.stpod, w e a re right back where we started. Hiral, 
prosperity has hot been widespread and the weaker sections 

have .been deprived o.f the benefits of d evelopment. Not only 

this, more and more evidence is emerging to show th.at the 
. , ' ■ abd 

gap. between the big and the small farmer is widenlng/a new 
class of capitalist farmer 'is growing transforming the 
semi- feudal character of the rural • ^onsequoitly 

specific programmes to help the underprivileged are being 

ennuhcia^ed 4'ja«w. ' ' ' , ' 

Thus, t he; significant trend thpt emerges is that 
the smaller farmer,, rural labour and .other weaker sections 
have not received sufficient support to raise their levels 
of, living. In other w>rds if.th.ey were on the peripheri 
of developments earlier, they have continued to be so even 
today.' However, politically they are no more'a docile group. 
Democracy and Panchayati Raj have made a slgnsd? contribution 
in raising their political awareness. Consciousness of 
injustice has Increased and this is -^rtiat has led to the rise 
of agrarian tensions.. Eh try of poll tlcal' parties into the 
rural areas may lead to consolidation of such forces to 
hasten the pace, of change. . :• 

. Vested interests already entrenched in the rural 
society and the rising new agricultural classes have been 
mainly r esp on sible for Insulating the poor from the boaeflts 
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This fallurv to react! the poor, It seass to me 
emerges from the close linkage of rural politicians lAdth 
state and national level leadership which determines the 
rural policies. It -has al ready been pointed but th't the 
Panchayati l.aj leadership which is at best ' neo- traditional ' 
has forged links vl th the state leadership and acts as 
vote banks for the political decision-makers in the state 
legislative assonblles. Naturally it is difficult for 
these d eel si on-makers to go against the people who are 
their sources of sjpport and' power. At the Central' level, 
the ranks of the old leadership of the independence movement 
which had no landed interests but had '> promises to keep’ 
is getting, thinner and new leadership coming to the 
Parliament identifies more with the new rising agricultural 
class for support. The result is that policies to reach 
the society at large become m® re rhetoric and are articulated 
in every plan or Budget speech to pro^ject and build an 
image of the policy making eLite which the masses will accept. 

This weakness in intentions hasbeen compounded by the 
increasing u-se of the eidsting administrative .structure 
to implsnent change. Paradoxically, this was considered 
the greatest impediment to change but each plan strengthened 
it and Increasingly ' real! ed on it for Its owa success. It 
was quickly forgotten that the moubers of the'civll' services 


sumniarizGs tho rulo of tho rural BlitiG in ‘CuiSi^gyra* 

•’The rural elite, in a way, functions as ag^ts, 

: However, this elite is not neutral on Impartli: 

and has : deep vested interest in programmes of 
. the government. It reacts to government programm.es 
' in two ways. If the programmes support its interests, 
it takes the ma'ximum, advantage of such programmes. 

If the programmes are meant for, the boiefit of the 
g'oiefal masses hnd not essentially for the elites 

benefit, or if the programmes are even likely 
to infLuence the sbeior economic structure., then it 
reacts in onebr®ore of the five following ways: 

1. It uses its political lines, wi th higher leveLs 
• either to scUttle the progr^me-at the higher 

levels or to distort or twist the objectives of 
. the programme as well 'as ■procedures fo'r imple- 
mentation in such a way that the ultimate' 
bmefit' -flows towards 'it. • 

2. If it fails to achieve this, It creates impedi- 
ments in the legitimate working of the adminis- 

: tratlve machinery 'an'^/or tri es to bribe the 
machinery. 

3. It adopts an indi.fferent and passlv.e attitude 

' ■ ’'r- ' towards the programme and does not cooperatfevr- 

. with the impl ai en tin g machinery, -vhich -it knows 
' has no ■ real contact -with the masses and hence 
cannot , achieve much by itself. ■ . . ' 

4. It pays lip service to thecaus© and gives a 
very temporary, artificial support, to the 

programme, which Is, conveniently forgotten 

"as soon as the officials depart from the village. 

5. As a last resort, it. directly- or indirectly 
exercises its economic pow©r, its:-:power d'erived 
out of the patronage It is able to extent 'to 
■others, and Its others po^wer to intimidate than 
in’ not accepting •'^he goVernmoit programme. 

The Odd result of all this is that vhile pockets of 

development and progress are seal at the level of the eQ.ite, 

little change takes place at the.'..’ societal levels 
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were ttiaa selves' a privileged group and i^juld reaaiiy 
identify with those who w)Uld help thon to keq) up 

build ■further biases .in programme atinlnist ration. Increas- 
ing fulfillment of developmental objectives tends to bring 
changes in the administrative roles thems^ves and thus 
unfavourable changes are bound, to., be resisted. 

Apart from this, adoption of the bureaucratic 
strategy brought with it its om logic. Greater concern 
was e3^)ressed for the apparatus, numerical targets and filing 
of retums, ■ This was easier to do hence the developmental 
scene' has been dominated by an impressive Increase in outlay 
of men and .finance. Seriousness about a. project was 
marked by .the speed with which an organisation could be 
set up and money ooul^be spent. Thus, success became 
a game of numbers- , ' 

■ f 

In this situation what I am trying to emphasize is 
that considering the social poll ti cal forces'-at work, 
what was' forgotten was the. role of polities and political 
ideology in the, whole process of rural developmaat. 

•Questions of rural development seon to have political not 
adfllnistratlve answers. Those against vftom^ policies are 
directed, do not give up their power just because govern- 
ment has issued a decree. In f act they -will use every 


method to see that these, policies are distorted or 
completely sabotaged. In ■ such a situation, f orces 
and pressures have, to be built up from below to 
Initiate changes. At the present juncture, political 
mobilization of rural underprivileged seems to be the 
only answer. Thus ■ the -argument is that it is the 
organizations of the uncanployed, the landlessj the crop 
sharers and insecure taiants lnto militant unions that 


can prevent the boaefits to be pocketed by contractors, 
rich fawners and petty bureaucrats through whom they are 
channelled,^^ 


achieve. Unionization of the poor is' not easy. It still 
continues. to present the question of socio-political 
feasibility. HoweVc-r, the fact still ronalns that if 


drastic changes. In instl-tutional arrangements are 'not 


Initiated soon and dev^opmental benefits are not widely 
dispersed then the very stability of the society is at 
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